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The  contention  of  this  article  is  that  US  policy  toward  the  Third  World  in 
general,  and  counterinsurgency  in  particular,  is  fundamentally  and  fatally 
flawed  because  we  lack  a  coherent  vision  for  positive  change;  that  development 
of  such  a  vision  and  a  concept  for  realizing  it  is  possible;  and  that  to  do  so  would 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  things  our  nation  could  do  for  itself  and  the  wor  . 

Consider  the  hypothetical  case  of  Manuel:  He  is  26,  one  of  eight 
children,  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  tough,  moderately  wealthy  planter  m  the 
western  province  of  the  country  of  Montegura.  Energetic,  intelligent  and 
physically  active,  Manuel  always  excelled  in  academics,  athletics,  and  schoo 
politics  in  spite  of  his  frequent  brushes  with  disciplinary  authorities.  From  his 
father  from  his  observation  of  the  gross  inequalities  between  the  small  elite 
and  the  masses  of  peasants  in  his  province,  and  perhaps  from  his  own 
persecution  for  being  a  bastard  son  of  non-aristocratic  blood,  Manuel  devel¬ 
oped  a  strong  tendency  to  sympathize  with  the  underdog. 

In  the  university  he  was  introduced  to  Marxism.  He  was  impressed  by 
its  analysis  of  the  structural  causes  of  oppression  and  injustice.  He  was  excited 
by  its  vision  of  a  classless  society,  where  cooperation  rather  than  competition 
reigned  service  motivated  instead  of  greed,  and  the  people  shared  in  the  fruits 
of  their’ productivity.  He  was  encouraged  and  challenged  by  the  revolutionary 
plan  of  action  presented  to  him  by  the  dynamic  leaders  of  the  underground  Frente 
Democratico  Popular  (FDP);  he  was  inspired  by  the  examples  of  Lenin,  Mao, 
Castro,  Chd,  Ho,  Ortega,  and  in  his  own  country  the  late  Santiago— martyred, 

but  not  forgotten  by  those  who  were  carrying  on  his  struggle. 

He  attended  mass  at  the  local  church  only  enough  to  abate  his 
mother’s  constant  nagging,  but  he  was  a  regular  at  the  Tuesday  evening 
meetings  of  the  Catholic  Justice  Society  headed  by  the  church  s  leading 
exponent  of  liberation  theology,  Father  Columbo;  the  vision  of  social  justice 
he  saw  at  these  Tuesday  meetings  was  clearly  the  vision  of  the  Church,  and 
of  its  great  revolutionary  founder,  Jesus  Christ. 
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After  graduation  from  the  university,  Manuel  accepted  the  good  offices 
of  an  FDP  friend  who  arranged  for  the  young  idealist  to  study  at  a  special  school 
in  Cuba.  Manuel  was  quietly  spirited  out  of  Montegura  and  spent  a  year  in  Cuba 
followed  by  another  at  the  Moscow  Institute.  His  Marxist  vision  and  enthusiasm 
grew.  However,  while  in  Moscow,  he  began  to  have  a  few  nagging  doubts.  What 
he  was  taught  reinforced  all  he  was  learning,  but  what  he  observed  was  not 
consistent  with  the  teachings.  As  the  oldest  Marxist  state  in  the  world,  the  Soviet 
Union  should  have  been  well  along  in  establishing  the  workers’  paradise,  but  it 
was  not.  There  were  long  lines  at  the  food  stores,  the  KGB  was  everywhere,  the 
party  bureaucrats  seemed  not  much  better  than  the  corrupt  hacks  who  managed 
the  government  in  his  own  country,  and  many  of  the  Soviet  citizens  were 
profoundly  cynical.  In  fact,  even  the  Soviet  leader,  while  professing  continued 
allegiance  to  communism,  was  in  effect  admitting  that  as  a  system  it  was 
bankrupt.  Perhaps  the  fault  lay  in  poor  leadership,  capitalist  infiltration,  or  some 
weakness  in  the  Russian  people.  Perhaps  this  was  an  aberration;  the  Marxist 
concept  was  good,  but  the  execution  was  flawed — flaws  which  the  FDP  in 
Montegura  had  detected  and  would  correct. 

But  perhaps,  just  perhaps,  there  was  a  better  way. 

With  this  possibility  in  mind,  Manuel  managed  to  slip  into  the  United 
States.  He  took  a  few  courses  at  George  Washington  University,  where  his  quick 
intelligence,  diligence,  and  intensity  soon  overcame  his  language  limitations.  In 
the  course  of  his  study,  he  developed  a  friendship  with  Major  John  Doe,  US  Army, 
who  was  working  on  a  master’s  degree  in  international  relations. 

***** 

The  time  is  now-  The  setting  is  one  of  the  innumerable  little  cafes  in 
Georgetown. 

Manuel:  “John,  I’ve  got  a  couple  of  serious  questions  to  ask  you.” 

John.  Sure,  buddy.  Shoot.  You  know  me,  I’ve  got  an  opinion  on 
everything.  Occasionally,  I’m  even  right.” 

Manuel:  “John,  you  know  the  situation  in  my  country.  We  are  a  nation 
of  extremes.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  are  poor  campesinos; 
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malnutrition  and  disease  are  rampant;  the  barrios  are  ruled  by  vioienee,  mitigated 
only  slightly  by  the  influence  of  the  churches.  There  is  virtually  no  middle  class, 
economic  and  political  power  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  families, 
comprising  at  the  most  ten  percent  of  the  population.  Elections  are  a  sham,  the 
courts  are  tools  of  the  elite,  and  both  the  government  and  the  army  are  shot 
through  with  corruption.  For  the  poor  there  is  no  way  out,  except  the  drug  gangs 
for  the  men  or  the  swank  brothels  of  San  Angelino  for  the  women.  It -  has  been 
this  way  for  as  long  as  anyone  can  remember.  But  there  are  rumblings  of  change. 

“As  you  know,  I  have  studied  Marxism  at  home  and  abroad  The 
Marxists  sympathize  with  the  condition  of  my  people  and  say  it  can  and  should 
change.  They  present  to  me  a  vision  of  a  very  different  society  and  they  have 
a  well-developed  plan  to  bring  this  vision  about.  Yet  I  am  troubled  by  w  a 
have  seen  in  Cuba  and  Russia,  and  what  I  have  read  smce  coming  here 
seems  that  the  Marxists  never  deliver  all  they  promise.  They  do  a  lot  for  he 
people  when  they  create  a  revolution  in  a  country  like  mine,  but  they  also 
seem  to  end  up  with  their  own  form  of  poverty,  oligarchy,  and  injustice.  I 

seems  that  there  must  be  a  better  way. 

“I  have  three  specific  questions  for  you  John: 

“First,  as  an  American  giving  me  advice,  what  would  be  your  vision 

for  my  country  10  or  20  years  from  now? 

“Second,  could  you  suggest  a  general  concept  of  how  to  bring  that 

“And  third,  if  you  cannot  answer  the  first  two  questions,  is  there 
someone  I  could  go  to  in  your  government  who  could  give  me  the  answers.— 
Surely  there  is?” 


How  would  Major  Doe  answer?  How  would  you?  If  he  is  like  most 
of  us  his  answer  to  the  question  about  a  vision  for  Montegura  20  years  hence 
would  probably  be  an  ill-defined  description  of  a  society  vaguely  like  those 
of  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Texas,  or  California.  His  answer  as  to  how  to  bring 
the  vision  about  would  be  even  more  vague,  the  real  essence  of  it  be  g, 
“Honestly,  Manuel,  I  haven’t  got  a  clue.”  There  might  be  partia  answers  to 
the  third  question  in  various  US  and  international  agencies.  But  it  is  not  clear 
that  there  is  any  place  in  our  government  where  Manuel  could  find  answers 
to  his  questions  anywhere  near  as  thorough  or  carefully  conceived  as  he  found 
in  Havana  or  Moscow.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  there  is  sufficient  recognition  in 
Washington  of  the  importance  of  developing  those  answers. 

Consider  the  case  of  EL  Salvador.  Certainly,  if  there  is  any  country 
with  features  like  Manuel’s  where  we  should  have  a  well-defined  policy,  it 
would  be  there.  After  all,  since  1981  we  have  been  committed  to  helping  the 
government  and  people  of  El  Salvador  to  restructure  their  society.  This 
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restructuring  is  recognized  as  both  a  desirable  end  in  itself,  and  as  a  means  to 

theendof-defeatingafairlymature~Marx^isrtffStirgBncyrYefra“marYeIousIy 

frank  report  written  by  four  Army  Fellows  and  published  in  1988  by  the 
Institute  for  Foreign  Policy  Analysis  suggests  that  we  have  few  answers  for 
the  Manuels  of  that  embattled  nation.  The  report  is  primarily  a  reflection  of 
information  gained  by  extensive  interviews  of  American  military  personnel 
who  participated  in  US  efforts  in  El  Salvador.  Note  the  following  excerpts: 

The  United  States  provided  resources  not  on  the  basis  of  some  overall  vision  of 
success,  but  in  response  to  successive  and  increasingly  acute  crises  1 

The  officers  we  interviewed  agree  that  the  United  States  has  yet  to  define  clear 
policy  objectives  in  El  Salvador.2 

Asked  to  describe  US  national  objectives  in  El  Salvador,  for  example,  one 
general  officer  replied  that  the  White  House  was  hoping  for  “a  bright  shiny 
democracy  to  spring  into  being  overnight.”  3 

One  former  psyops  adviser  commented,  “ although  'the  world’s  premier  example 
of  democracy,’  the  United  States  'was  of  little  help  in  providing  substantive, 
ideological  advice  with  which  to  counter  insurgent  propaganda.’"*  [italics  added] 

The  United  States  has  yet  to  grasp  fully  what  it  will  take  to  win  such  a  contest 
[for  popular  support]  and  how  to  go  about  doing  it.  Failure  to  solve  that  riddle 
will  condemn  Americans  to  recurring  frustration  in  future  small  wars.5 

The  theme  is  repetitive  and  clear:  although  the  United  States  is  acting 
primarily  in  the  role  of  rendering  advice  and  assistance  to  the  Salvadorans, 
we  do  not  have  a  coherent  idea  of  what  we  think  the  Salvadorans  should  do, 
nor  how  we  think  they  should  go  about  doing  it.  We  are  teachers  who  do  not 
know  what  we  are  trying  to  teach. 

The  irony  is  of  course  that  America  really  does  have  a  great  deal  to  offer 
philosophically,  ideologically,  and  pragmatically  to  nations  and  peoples  caught 
in  the  cycle  of  poverty,  injustice,  political  corruption,  and  gross  inequality  that 
is  often  endemic  in  the  Third  World.  Furthermore,  what  we  have  to  offer  in  the 
long  run  is  a  far  better  alternative  than  that  offered  in  Moscow,  Havana,  Beijing, 
or  Managua.  We  have  a  superior  product  to  sell,  but  we  haven’t  taken  the  time 
and  effort  really  to  decide  what  the  fundamental  components  of  that  product  are, 
or  how  to  package  and  market  them.  Meanwhile,  competitors  with  a  product  that 
both  philosophically  and  historically  is  demonstrably  inferior  to  ours  continue 
to  peddle  it  around  the  world  with  carefully  thought-out  preparation,  slick 
marketing,  and  cadres  of  highly  trained  and  dedicated  pitchmen. 

True,  there  are  several  Third  World  leaders,  such  as  Corazon  Aquino  in 
the  Philippines,  who  recognize  the  advantages  of  our  product  and  are  trying  hard 
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to  implant  it  under  very  difficult  circumstances.  The  jury  is  still  out  on  whether 
they  will  succeed.  But  it  seems  axiomatic  that  their  difficult  task  would  be  easier 
if  the  world ’s  leading  democracy  had  been  able  to  provide  them  a  well-considered 
democratic  vision,  a  conceptual  strategy  to  help  bring  that  vision  into  being,  and 
truly  useful  assistance — aside  from  mere  dollars — in  carrying  out  the  strategy. 

What,  then,  might  be  the  main  components  of  an  American  vision  for  the 
future  of  a  developing  nation?  A  carefully  conceived,  well-supported 
answer  to  this  question  should  be  the  result  of  considerable  research  and  debate. 
Nonetheless,  the  major  outlines  of  the  vision  are  open  to  at  least  preliminary 
suggestion.  Given  time  to  ponder  Manuel’s  question,  Major  Doe  might  suggest 
two  broad  principles  to  guide  Montegura  toward  the  year  2010.  First,  the 
government  would  be  firmly  based  on  a  social  contract,  the  proposition  that  the 
people  owe  their  fealty  and  support  to  the  legally  constituted  government,  and 
that  in  return  the  government  will  serve  the  people  and  be  ultimately  accountable 
to  them.  Second,  the  country’s  political,  economic,  and  social  systems  would  be 
based  on  a  realistic  view  of  human  nature.  That  is,  they  would  recognize  that 
human  beings  are  capable  of  rational  thinking,  and — given  decent  education  and 
reasonably  supportive  societal  structures — they  can  live  together  in  relative 
peace  and  harmony;  however,  they  are  neither  intellectually,  psychologically,  nor 
morally  perfectible.  Individually  and  as  groups  they  will  always  be  limited  in 
their  wisdom  and  prone  toward  self-centeredness  in  their  actions.  Disagreements, 
conflict,  and  competition  will  always  be  prevalent  in  human  society,  necessitat¬ 
ing  patience,  tolerance,  self-restraint,  and  compromise.  Hence,  any  philosophy 
of  government  that  offers  a  utopian  end  must  be  rejected  as  unworkable  and 
therefore  dangerous.  Pluralism  in  politics,  in  the  classroom,  and  on  the  streets 
must  always  be  the  expected  and  protected  norm. 

The  foregoing  principles  suggest  in  turn  a  number  of  practical  fea¬ 
tures  which  should  be  imbedded  in  the  nation’s  governmental  structure. 

•  It  should  be  a  “government  of  laws,  not  of  men.”  Within  this 
constitutional  framework  (and  external  to  it)  should  be  some  form  of  checks 
and  balances  so  that  power  is  diffused.  No  individual  or  group  of  individuals 
should  be  able  to  ascend  to  unchallenged  power.6  There  will  be  no  “maximum 
leader,”  nor  will  any  group,  even  a  majority,  be  unconstrained. 

•  It  should  have  an  objective  legal  system,  and  to  protect  its  objec¬ 
tivity  the  judiciary  should  have  a  degree  of  independence  from  other  power 
centers  within  the  nation’s  polity. 

•  There  should  be  some  form  of  representative  democracy,  based 
upon  periodic  elections  and  peaceful  transfers  of  power,  with  all  adult  citizens 

free  to  participate  in  the  electoral  process. 

•  The  political,  economic,  educational,  and  social  structures  of  the 
society  should  be  designed  to  provide  a  high  degree  of  mobility  and  equal 
opportunity.  Self-perpetuating  power  monopolies  of  any  kind  should  be  resisted 
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so  that  all  citizens  have  the  opportunity  to  advance  as  far  as  their  character, 
effortsrtalentsrand  the  legitimate  rights  of  others  allow; - - - 

•  A  considerable  degree  of  freedom  of  expression  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  as  the  only  way  to  insure  the  free  flow  and  flowering  of  ideas,  and  as 
a  first  line  of  defense  against  abuse  of  power. 

•  The  fundamental  human  rights,  including  the  basic  freedom  of  the 
individual  to  life  and  personal  choice,  should  be  protected  by  the  state. 

•  The  state  must  have  a  coercive  arm.  The  Marxist  goal  of  a  state 
with  no  more  need  for  police  than  to  manage  traffic  must  be  rejected  as  silly 
utopianism,  inconsistent  with  human  nature.  However,  the  police  and  military 
elements  of  the  state  must  be  subordinate  to  the  law  and  to  democratically 
elected  civilian  authority. 

•  Some  mixture  of  capitalism  and  socialism  should  govern  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  nation.  “Pure”  capitalism,  unfettered  and  unmoderated,  should 
be  rejected  because  of  its  tendency  to  lead  to  concentration  and  exploitation; 
conversely,  “pure”  socialism  should  be  rejected  because  it  concentrates  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  power  together,  and  because  of  its  demonstrated  unrespon¬ 
siveness  and  inefficiency  (a  predictable  problem  given  the  nature  of  man). 

This  listing  of  what  might  be  termed  the  “key  components  of  de¬ 
mocracy”  is  suggestive  only.  The  objective,  however,  is  clear:  to  define  those 
features  of  government  that  provide  for  a  decent,  civilized  life  for  its  citizens, 
but  which  are  also  consistent  with  a  realistic  view  of  human  nature  and  history. 
On  the  surface,  this  may  seem  to  Americans  a  simple  task — “Take  our  Constitu¬ 
tion,  substitute  Montegura  for  United  States,  and  use  it.”  But  we  know  better;  we 
know  that  not  everything  in  our  country  is  as  it  should  and  can  be.  We  also  know 
that  any  concept  must  be  culturally  apposite;  that  it  must  be  built  upon  the  history 
of  the  society  that  adopts  it,  and  be  responsive  to  the  particular  needs,  habits,  and 
enduring  values  of  the  people  of  that  society.  There  are  undoubtedly  many 
different  ways  that  government  can  be  organized  to  provide  for  the  flourishing 
of  humane  values.  But  this  is  not  to  deny  that  there  really  is  a  core  of  humane 
values  which  must  be  provided  for  by  government,  and  that  our  own  government 
poses  a  remarkably  successful  model.  Thus,  as  citizens  of  this  old  and  successful 
democracy,  we  really  do  have  a  vision. 

Manuel’s  second  question  is  tougher:  “O.K.,  gringo,  I  understand  what  your 
vision  for  Montegura  is,  and  I  like  it.  It  suggests  the  possibility  of  a 
relatively  just,  humane,  and  free  society  without  the  repression,  militarism,  and 
economic  stagnation  that  seem  to  have  been  the  lot  of  every  Marxist  state  in 
history.  Obviously,  though,  if  we  are  to  bring  this  vision  to  fruition,  we  must  have 
a  strategy  for  change.  To  use  your  expression,  ‘How  do  we  get  there  from  here?’” 

A  fundamental  problem  we  have  in  answering  this  question  is  the 
dilemma  of  means  versus  ends.  Marxism  has  faced  this  problem  head-on  and 
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decided  unequivocally  that  the  ends  justify  the  means.  We  cannot  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,  both  because  it  is  morally  repugnant  to  us  and  because  we 
recognize  that  means  have  a  tendency  to  create,  or  at  least  mutate,  their  ends. 
But  we  are  faced  with  a  very  difficult  problem.  Montegura  is  basically  a 
criminal  society.  Like  any  criminal,  it  will  seldom  be  reformed  by  kind  and 
gentle  words  alone.  Those  who  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  power  in  Montegura  will 
probably  not  relinquish  them  easily,  and  there  are  habits  of  mind  and  action 
in  ail  segments  of  society  which  reinforce  the  status  quo. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  a  corrupt  oligarchical  society,  espe¬ 
cially  one  founded  on  disproportionate  concentrations  of  wealth  and  property, 
could  be  transformed  into  a  liberal  democracy  without  a  period  of  something 
in  between.7  It  is  likely  that  the  “in  between”  government  would  be  fairly 
centralized,  and  that  some  of  the  rights  which  are  intended  in  the  final  vision 
would  have  to  be  infringed  on  the  way  to  attaining  it. 

It  is  also  highly  probable  that  it  would  be  necessary,  at  least  partially, 
to  centralize  and  socialize  the  economy  for  a  period  of  time,  before  it  gradual¬ 
ly  could  be  restructured  as  a  more  balanced  and  efficient  system.  Some  forced 
redistribution  of  assets  would  probably  be  necessary;  years  of  unrestrained 
economic  concentration,  coupled  with  government  corruption,  have  led  to 
gross  poverty,  paralleled  by  great  concentrations  of  wealth  and  the  means  to 
protect  it.  Land  reform  and  perhaps  other  forms  of  expropriation  and  re¬ 
distribution  would  be  necessary  to  break  the  monopoly  of  resources  and  to 
establish  a  meaningful  degree  of  equality  of  opportunity.  It  is  not  at  all 
inconceivable  that  blood  might  be  shed  in  the  process  of  change. 

Furthermore,  it  is  unlikely  that  Montegura  would  fully  align  itself  with 
the  United  States  in  the  international  arena  either  during  or  after  its  period  of 
transition.  In  fact,  if  Montegura  is  in  Latin  America,  it  is  almost  certain  that  some 
gringo-busting  would  be  included  in  its  rhetoric  and  actions.  Some  of  this  would 
be  justified,  some  of  it  would  not.  Nonetheless,  the  challenge  for  the  United 
States  would  be  to  avoid  overreaction,  realizing  that  a  healthy,  maturing,  inde¬ 
pendent  but  fundamentally  compatible  neighbor  is  better  than  a  sycophantic  little 
brother  or  an  avowed  enemy  seething  with  resentment. 

Let’s  face  it — there  is  no  easy  solution  to  the  problem  of  transforming 
a  corrupt  oligarchy  into  a  just,  liberal  democracy.  The  best  way  is  certainly  the 
way  the  United  States  arrived — through  a  long  period  of  evolutionary  change. 
But  in  the  world  today,  the  time  and  patience  for  such  evolution  will  seldom  be 
available;  we  are  much  too  interconnected  and  ideas  move  too  rapidly.  Moreover, 
there  are  many  nations  and  individuals  who  make  a  profession  of  starting 
^democratic  revolutions  whether  we  want  them  to  or  not. 

Admittedly,  the  brief  suggestions  above  fall  far  short  of  providing 
Manuel  a  detailed  roadmap  of  how  Montegura  can  get  from  here  to  there.  They 
do  little  more  than  sketch  in  some  of  the  issues  to  be  considered.  To  do  more 
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would  be  beyond  both  the  scope  of  this  article  and  the  expertise  of  its  author. 
Two  generalizations:  can  safely  be  made,  however.  First,  any  useful  answer  to 
Manuel’s  second  question  is  dependent  on  a  good  answer  to  his  first.  An 
effective  strategy  starts  with  well-defined  ends;  ways  and  means  follow.  The 
comments  from  US  officers  in  El  Salvador  mentioned  earlier,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  many  veterans  of  the  advisory  efforts  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere, 
strongly  suggest  that  when  advising  non-democratic  Third  World  nations,  the 
United  States  is  woefully  lacking  in  a  clear  understanding  of  the  ends  of  its 
advice.  Second,  the  difficulty  of  developing  a  conceptual  strategy  for  demo¬ 
cratic  revolution  should  not  be  grounds  for  giving  up  on  the  effort.  It  may 
never  be  possible  to  produce  utopian  formulas  dressed  in  the  trappings  of 
economic  determinism  and  embraced  with  all  the  dogmatic  certainty  and 
messianic  fervor  that  the  Marxists  have  mustered.  A  strategy  for  democratic 
revolution  must  be  both  more  restricted  in  means,  and  more  realistic  about  its 
ends,  than  that  used  by  Marxists.  The  challenge  for  Americans  is  to  decide 
how  we  can  help  others  bring  about  revolutionary  change  where  it  is  really 
needed,  but  to  do  so  in  ways  that  avoid  the  repression,  sterility,  poverty,  and 
international  trouble-making  which  the  Marxist  approach  inevitably  brings. 

Turning  now  to  Manuel’s  third  question,  is  there  anyone  working  on 
this  challenge?  Happily,  the  answer  is  Yes,  but  it  is  still  a  very  diffuse,  incomplete, 
and  underfunded  Yes.  In  recent  years,  a  flurry  of  scholarly  research  has  been 
directed  at  answering  exactly  the  types  of  questions  posed  by  the  Manuels  of  the 
Third  World.8  More  encouraging,  people  are  reading  what  is  being  written.  (As 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski  said  recently,  “It  is  no  longer  fashionable  to  be  a  Marxist 
in  the  salons  of  Paris.”9)  Several  US  governmental  agencies  such  as  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  are  aware  of,  and  in  some  cases  involved 
in,  such  investigations,  and  it  is  entirely  fitting  that  they  should  be.  To  use  the 
language  of  the  strategists,  deliberate  government-supported  efforts  to  develop 
and  disseminate  answers  to  Manuel’s  questions  are  applying  the  socio-psych- 
ological  element  of  national  power  to  support  our  national  interests.  However, 
the  agencies  involved  in  this  sort  of  activity  are  seldom  supported  up  to  their 
potential,10  and  if  the  experience  of  US  military  personnel  in  El  Salvador  dis¬ 
cussed  earlier  is  representative,  then  we  have  given  insufficient  attention  to 
developing  a  real  strategy  for  encouraging  revolutionary  democratic  change. 

Yet  there  is  one  final  question.  Why  address  this  issue  in  a  military 
journal?  Isn’t  democratic  revolution  the  business  of  statesmen,  not 
soldiers?  Perhaps  that’s  true  in  theory,  but  it  is  certainly  not  so  in  practice.  In 
many  countries  today  the  military  is  both  the  center  of  power  and  the  only 
instrument  of  stability.  The  future  leaders  of  these  countries  will  often  come 
out  of  the  military.  And  if  the  military  does  not  have  a  vision  for  democracy, 
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or  is  unwilling  to  support  it,  there  is  more  than  a  fair  probability  that  it  will 
never  come  about.  Furthermore,  within  even  the  most  corrupt  Third  World 
militaries,  there  are  some  members  who  remain  true  patriots,  from  among 
these  could  come  their  George  Washingtons,  their  Simon  Bolivars.  In  our 
many  military-to-military  contacts,  American  service  men  and  women  with  a 
thorough  understanding  of  democracy  will  be  key  links  in  the  formative 
education  of  people  like  Manuel. 

It  is  a  truism  that  the  American  military  has  a  prominent  role  in  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  low-intensity  conflict,  and  that  such  conflict  involves 
a  complex  mixture  of  political,  social,  ideological,  economic,  and  military 
factors.  If  we  are  to  be  effective  in  helping  Third  World  countries  to  bring 
about  positive  change  (and  thereby  preempt  negative  change),  American 
soldiers  are  going  to  have  to  understand  the  principles  of  democratic  revolu¬ 
tion  almost  as  well  as  American  statesmen. 

In  Vietnam  we  focused  much  attention  on  “winning  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people.”  We  had  the  right  idea,  but  to  a  degree  we  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  We  should  focus  more  on  winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
idealistic  and  dedicated  future  leaders;  if  we  can  win  them,  they  will  win  their 
people.  Our  best  hope  of  winning  these  leaders  must  start  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  realistic  vision  of  a  good  society,  and  concepts  for  making  that 
vision  a  reality.  The  vision  exists  today,  as  it  did  in  1776— we  simply  need  to 
clarify  and  codify  it,  and  then  adapt  it  to  the  unique  situations  prevailing 
elsewhere.  Developing  concepts  for  change  is  a  more  difficult  challenge;  but 
with  hard  work  and  a  lot  of  assistance  from  the  very  people  we  would  like  to 

help,  it  may  be  that  it  can  be  done. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  oppressed 
of  the  world,  not  just  as  a  refuge  for  immigrants,  but  as  an  exporter  of  ideas. 
In  a  revolutionary  world,  it  is  time  to  get  serious  again  about  exporting  the 
ideas  of  democracy  and  freedom.  It  is  time  to  help  the  Manuels  of  the  world 
create  democratic  revolutions. 

***** 

Postscript:  This  article  was  begun  when  the  dramatic  events  in 
Eastern  Europe  were  only  beginning  to  unfold.  These  events  are  extremely 
encouraging.  They  should  not,  however,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  needs 
stressed  in  the  article  do  not  remain.  Rather,  current  events  should  spur  us 
even  more  urgently  to  seek  to  define  for  the  Manuels  of  the  world  what  the 
heart  of  democracy  really  is  and  how  it  might  be  quickened.  As  Marxism 
collapses  in  Europe,  the  appeal  of  Castro  and  Ortega  is  certainly  shaken.  But 
considering  the  problems  of  Latin  America  and  other  Third  World  regions,  the 
status  quo  is  not  a  very  attractive  alternative  either.  (Even  as  the  Berlin  Wall 
crumbled,  the  FMLN  was  in  the  streets  of  San  Salvador.  Noriega  is  gone,  but 
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the  work  of  establishing  a  stable  democracy  in  Panama  is  just  beginning.)  The 
“window  of  opportunity”  is  wide  open.  Now  is  the  time  for  th  e  US  political, 
economic,  social,  and  military  leaders  to  work  hard  to  help  Third  World 
patriots  to  clearly  define  a  better  way. 
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